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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 

THE BRAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 
The above engraving is a correct portrait of 
one of the most extraordinary men of the age, 
if we consider the circumstances of his birth 
and education, as well as other and multifarious 
causes which were hostile to his advancement 
in that path of reform which he fearlessly trod, 
Rammanun Roy was a Hindoo or Indian Brah. 
man, and being the son of a civil and ecclesias- 
tic dignitary, and a man of wealth, was early 
and carefully instructed in all the mysteries of 
that dark polytheism which enshrouds in moral 
gloom the ‘country of the Ganges,’ A native 
of Bengal, he had every advantage which inter- 


Course with business men upon the coast could! 





give, and he very carly became a close student 
of human nature. He was taught the Persian 
and Arabic languages, and by. the study of Eu- 
clid and Aristotle, became a good mathematician 
and sound logician. So powerfully did the works 
of Aristotle operate upon his mind, that his great 
reasoning powers soon became fully developed, 
and a spirit of inquiry not only concerning the 
philosophy of nature, but the hidden mysteries 
of Deity, took complete possession of him.— 
Prompted by this spirit, he went to Calcutta to 
|study the Sanscrit, in order that he might read 
and examine the ancient Scriptures of the Hin. 
doos, wherein were regorded the notions of mor- 
ality and religion of those who had been buried 
for more than three thousand years, 

He had scarcely completed his studies, when 
his father died, leaving him, at the age of twen- 
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immediately returned to the home of his ances- 
tors, and gave himself up to the study of the 


| Hindoo theology. He atonce observed the pu- 


tity of the doctrines of Deity, and the Divine 
union of the holy Three therein taught, and 
saw with disgust and grief the painful contrast 
between those precepts and the idolatrous prac- 
tices of those who were devated to the prevailing 
polytheism of his own country. The generous 
spirit of philanthropy and patriotism stirred 
within him, and with a view of reclaiming his 
countrymen from that moral pestilence that 
pervaded the land, he wrote .and published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Idolatry of all Reli- 
gions.’ Both Hindoos and Mahommedans were 
incensed at this publication, and Rammohun 
Roy went to Calcutta, where he studied the 
English, Latin, Greek and Hebréw languages. 
These studies enabled him to delye deeper 
into the buried religion of ancient times, and 
he also became well acquainted with all the 
fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 
He compared the morality of the Christian sys. 
tem with that of his own country in the patri- 
archal days of Abraham, Job, and others, whose 
names are mentioned with reyerence in the sa- 
cred books of the Indians. An ardent seeker 
after truth, he studied the Gospels with untiring 
zeal, and found the doctrines of the Epistles to 
accord with the convictions of his own mind, 
and unhesitatingly he became, and openly avow- 
ed himself a Christian, His influence was con- 
siderable, and he stood up, a bright and shining 
light amid the gloom of pagan idolatry. 
Firmly believing in the doctrines of the newly 
embraced religion, Rammohun Roy sought to. 
impart the blessings of instruction therein to his 
benighted countrymen. He wrote and published 
a pamphlet entitled ‘The Instructions and Pre. 
cepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happi- 
ness,’ but those de prejudices in favor 
of the superstitious customs of his country ren- 
dered this appeal almost powerless. Even his 
mother, « woman of strong mind, could not 
yield to his persuasions. When he was about 
to leave his country, and he again appealed to 
the reason and conscience of his mother, she 
replied, ‘My son, your are right—but I am a 
weak woman, and am too old to give up these 
ancient observances, which are a comfort to me.’ 
In 1833, Rammohun Roy was sent by his goy- 
ernment on a mission to England, where he 
mingled in the society of the first men of the 
realm. He was everywhere received withthe 
greatest respect, not only on account of his civil 
rank, but for his literary attainments, and other 
excellencies of character, About a year after | 
his arrival there, he sickened and died; and, as - 
he descended into the tomb, a radiant star, that 
seemed destined to shed its moral effulgence over — 
the peninsula of Hindostan, disappeared Rssver. . 
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TALE OF TRUTH. 
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The following humorous story is no fancy sketch, 
but a veritable ‘tale of truth, We heard a verbal 
relation of it a day or two after the oscurrence, and if 
any of our readers have ever visited the hotel of Mr. 
Brapsaaw, at Harlem, they may have seen an ‘ old 
clock,’ very much like the one here spoken of. 

THE OLD CLOCK. 

‘Here she goes! there she goes !’—Some 
~years ago there came to this country a family 
from England, which settled on the upper part 
of this island, (New-York,) and opened a pub- 
lic house. Among their chattles was an old 
family clock, which they prized more for its age 
than its actual value, although it had told the 
hours for years on years with the most com- 
mendable fidelity. This clock is now situated 
in one of the private parlors of the house, and 
many a time has it been the theme of remark 
in consequence of its solemnly antique exterior. 

A short time since, about dusk, a couple of 
wags drove up to the door of the hotel, scated 
in a light and beautiful wagon, drawn by a su- 
perb bay horse. They sprang out—ordered the 
ostler to pay every attention to the animal, and 
to stable him forthe night. Entering the hotel, 
they tossed off a glass of wine apiece, bemouthed 
a cigar, and directed the landlord to proyide the 
best game-supper in his power. There was a 
winsome look in the countenance of the elder— 
a bright sparkling in his eyes, which occasion- 
ally he half-closed in a style that gave him the 
air of ‘a knowing one,’ and a slight curving of 
the corner of the mouth, that showed his ability 
to enjoy, while his whole demeanor made every 
acute observer sure of his ability to perpetrate, 
a joke. Now and then, when his lips parted, 
and he ran his fingers through his hair with a 

Janguid expressicn, it was evident he was eager 
to be at work in his vocation—that of a practi- 
cal joker! The other was a dapper young man, 
although different in appearance, yet with fea. 
tures which indicated that his mind was well 
fitted to be a successful copartner with his 
mate, and a dry pun or gravely-delivered witi- 
cism was frequently worked off with an air of 
philosophy or unconcern that gave him at once 
the credit of being a first-rate wit. Supper on 
the table, these two Yankees were not dull as 
a couple generally will be at table, but made 
mirth and laughter and wit their complanions, 
and as Wjné in his parti-colored flowing robes 
presided, there was a ‘set out,’ fit for a prince 
and his associates. The Yankees ate and drank 
and were right merry, when the old family clock 
whirred and whizzed as the hammer on the ball 
struck one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve! The elder 
looked up at the old monitor before him, stuck 
his elbow on the table and looked again steadily 
for a minute, and then laughed out heartily, 
-awakening the waiter, who was just dozing by 
the window sill. 

‘What in the name of Momus are you laugh. 
ing at 7 asked the dapper Yankee, ag he cast 
his eyes now over the table, now over and around 
himself, to ascertain where the nest of the joke 
was concealed. The elder winked slyly, and 
yawning lazily, slowly raised the fore-finger of 


‘Ono! I understand—no, you don’t come 
over this child!—Waiter, another bottle of 
champagne.’ The servant left the room, and 
our heroes inclining themselves over the table 
held a long conversation in a low tone, when the 
elder of the two raised his voice, and with an air 
of satisfaction exclaimed, 

‘Clocks always go it!’ 

Then both cautiously rose from their chairs, 
and advaneing to the clock, turned the key of 
the door, and looked within, the elder, in a half. 
inquiring, half-.decided manner, saying, 

‘Won't it ?” 

The waiter was on the stairs, and they return- 

to their seats in a trice, as if nothing had 

appened—both scolding the waiter, as he en- 
tered, for being so lazy on his errand. 

Having heard the clock strike one, they were 
shown to their beds, where they talked in a sub- 
| dued tone, and finally sunk to sleep. In the 
| morning, they were early up, and ordered their 

horse to be harnessed and brought to the door, 
Descending to the bar-room, they asked for thcir 
bil, and with becoming promptitude paid the 
amount due, over to the bar-keeper. The el- 
der perceiving the landlord through the window, 
placed his hands upon the bar, and in a serious 
tone inquired of the bar-keeper if he would dis- 
pose of the old clock. The young man hesita- 
ted—he knew not what to answer. The old 
clock seemed to him such a miserable piece of 
furniture that he had an impression that it might 
as well be his as his employer’s—yet he could 
not comprehend why such a person should want 
such a hideous article. While he was attempt 
ing toreply, the good-natured Jandlord entered, 
anu the question was referred to hii for an an- 
swer. 

‘I wish to purchase that old clock up stairs— 
will you sell it? asked the elder Yankee, while 
the younger lighted a cigar, and cast his eye 
over the columns of the Weekly Messenger, 
which lay upon the table. The landlord, who 
had sct no great value upon the clock, except as 
an heir-loom, began to suspect that it might pos- 
sess the virtues of Martin Heywood’s chair, and 
be filled with dollars ; and almost involuntarily 
the three ascended to the room which contained 
it. 

‘The fact is,’ said the Yankee, ‘I once won a 
hundred dollars with a clock Jike that ! 

‘A hundred dollars !’ ejaculated the landlord. 

‘Yes !—you see there was one like it in a room 
over in Jersey, and a fellow bet me he could 
keep his fore-finger swinging with the pendulum 
for an hour, only saying, ‘IIere she goes, there 
she goes! He could’nt do it. I walked the 
money out of him in no time, 

*You did! You could’nt do it our of me. I'll 
bet you fifty dollars I can do it on the spot 

‘Done !’ cried the Yankee. 

The clock struck eight, and with his back to 
the table and the door, the landlord popped into 
a chair. 

‘Here she goes, there she goes!’ and his fin- 
ger waved in a curve, his eyes fully fixed on the 
pendulum. The Yankee behind him interrupt- 
ed—Where’s the money 7?—plank the money 

The landlord was not to lose in that way.— 
fis fore-finger slowly and surely went with the 











table. All wassilent. The dapper may at 
length exclaimed— 

‘Shall I deposite the moncy in the hands of 
the bar-keeper ?’ 

‘Here she goos, there she goes!’ was the only 
answer, 

One of the Yankees left the room. The land, 
lord heard him go down stairs, but he was not to 
be disturbed by that trick. 

Presently the bar-keeper entered, and toy¢ 
ing him upon the shoulder, asked— 

‘Mr. B , are you crazy? Whatare you 
doing ?” 

‘Here she goes, there she gocs!’ he responded, 
his hand waving the fore-finger as before, 

The bar-keeper rushed down stairs ; he called 
one of the neighbors, and asked him to go up, 
They ascended, and the neighbor seizing him 
gently by the collar, in an imploring Voice, 
said— 








‘Mr. B , do not sit here. Come—come 
down stairs. What can possess yuu to gif 
here ?’ 


‘Here she goes, there she gocs! was the sole 
reply, and the solemn face and the slowly. 

















his right hand and applied it gracefully to hi: 
pose, ‘fhe dapper man understood the hint. 


! 


pendulum, and his left disengaged his purse from 
his pocket, which he threw behind him upon the | 





moving finger scttled the matter. He wag 
mad ! 

‘He is mad,’ whispered the friend in a log 
voice ; ‘we must send for a doctor.’ 

The landlord was not to be duped; he was not 
to be deceived, although the whole town came 
to interrupt him. ‘You had better call uphis 
wife,’ added the friend. 

‘Here she gues, there she goes!’ repeated the 


| landlord, and his hand still moved on, 


In a minute his wife entered, full of agony of 
soul. ‘My dear,’ she kindly said, ‘look on me, 
It is your wife who speaks ! 

‘Here she goes, there she goes!’ and his hand 
continued to go, but his wife would’at go; she 
would stay, and he thought she was determined 
to conspire against him, and make him lose the 
She wept, and she continued— 

Why do 


wager. 
‘What cause have you for this? 
youdoso? Has your wife’ 
‘Herc she goes, there she govs! and his fin 
ger seemed tobe tracing its airy progress, for 
anything she cou!d ascertain to the contary. 
‘Mv dear,’ she still continued, thinking that 





' the thought of lis child, whom be foudly loved, 


would tend to restore him, ‘shall I call up your 
daughter ?” 

‘Here she goes, there she goes!’ the landlord 
again repeated, his eyes becoming more and 
more fixed and glazed, from the sicadiness of 
the gaze. A slight smile, which had great ef- 
fect on the minds of those preseat, played upon 
his face, as he thought of the many unsuccest- 
tul resorts to win him from his purpose, and of 
his success in baffling then. The physician eu- 
tered. He stood by the side of the busy man. 
He looked at hiin in silence, shook his head, and 
to the anxious inquiry of his wife, answered— 

‘No, madam! The fewer persons here, the 
better. The maid had better stay away. Do 
not let the maid’ 

‘Here she goes, there she goes! yet again, in 
harmony with the waving finger, issued from 
the lips of the landlord. 

‘A consultation I think will be necessary,’ 
said the physician. ‘Will you run for Dr. 
w—ms?’ 
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fio kind neighbor buttoned up his coat, and 


{aa few minutes Dr.W——ms, with another 
gedical gentleman, entered, 

This is a sorry sight,’ said he to the doctor 

nt. 

indeed it is,’ was the reply. ‘It isa sudden 
ytack—one of the’—— 

Here she goes, there she goes ” was the ro- 
gonse. 

{he physicians stepped into a corner and con. 
alted together. 

Will you be good enough to run for a barber? 
ye must have the head shaved and blistered,’ 
gid Dr. W ——ms. 

‘Ah, poor, dear husband,’ said the lady; ‘I 
it he will never again know his miserable 
rile? 

Here she goes, there she goes !’ said the land- 


senervous yet determined waving of the fin. 
einconcert with the pendulum ; for the min- 
hand was near the twelve—that point which 
asto put fifty dollars into his pocket. if the 
yd arrived at it without his suffering himself 
ybe interrupted. 

The wife, in a low bewailing tone, continued 
yrutterances— 

No! never! nor of his daughter! 

Here she goes, there she goes,’ almost shout. | 
Wihelandlord, as the minute hand advanced to} 
be desired point. 

The barber arrived. He was naturally a talk- 
ins made some | 





dive man—and when Dr.W 
nalremark, reflecting upon the quality of) 
iv instrument he was about to use, he repli- 
i- 

‘Ah ha! no, Monsieur; you say very bad to 
nor--tres beautiful——ch ? Look—-look! Very 
fie, int she ? 

ite she goes, there she goes ! screamed 
tehndlord, his hand waving on—on ! and his 
ite gathering a smile, and his whole frame in 
mdiness to be convalsed with joy. 

The barber was amazed. ‘Here she goes, 
lee she goes!’ he responded in the best Eag- 
hecould use. ‘Vare, vare sall I begin ? 
itis dat he say ?” 

Shave his head at once!’ interrupted Dr. 
ms, while the lady sunk into a chair. 
‘Hereshe gocs, there she—go ” for the 
time screamed the landlord, as the clock 
kthe hour of nine! and he sprang from 
‘seat in an ecstacy of delight, screaming at 
top of his voice, as he skipped about the 





‘ve won it ! I’ve won it ? 
What ? said the bar-keeper. 
‘What 2’ echoed the doctors. 
‘What ?” re-echoed the wife. 











Why, the wager—fifty dollars! But cast- 
his eyes around the room, and missing the 
gman who induced him to watch the clock, 
uked the bar-keeper— 

‘Where are those young men who supped 


ago, sir!’ was the reply. 
The truth flashed like a thunder-bolt through 





They went away in their wagon near an || 
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ers, with wit toback them. The story is rife on 
all men’s tongues in the neighborhood where 
this affair occurred, and the facts are not other- 
wise than here sect down ; but we regret that the 
worthy landlord, in endeavoring to overtake the 
rascals, was thrown from his own wagon, and 

so severely injured as to be confined to his room 
| at the present moment, where he can watch the 
| pendulum of his clock at his leisure. 








[We heard a few days since, that Mr. BrapsHAWw’s 
pocket-book and contents were safely returned to him, 
with an additional fifty dollars, the amount of the wager 
he had won, This renders the joke a most excellent 
one. We leirn also that the story has been dramati- 
tized, and will be bronght out at the Park Theatre 
soon. Vive la bagatelle!—Enps, Casxer,] 
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LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 


| 

| We extract from the New-Haven Palladium some 
| interesting extracts of letters from the Eust: 

| ConsTanTinopie, August 2, 1833, 

| ‘The passage from Smyrna was delightful ; we 
| left Syria at $ P.M., passing out between the 
isles of Tyne and Mycone, and having a view 
| of Delos. The whole voyage across the Archi- 
| pelago, was like crossing Long Island Sound in 
| beautiful weather. In the morning we were just 
clearing the channel between Scio and the 
| main land, and soon rounded the cape on the 
southwest side of the Gulf of Smyrna. This 
| guif or bay is forty miles long, by six or eight 
| broad, having mountains om each side, not high 
but picturesque; the country is covered with 
| vineyards and orchards of olive and fig trees, 
| Smyrna itself lies at the extremity, on a very 
‘low ground, and has one hundred thousand in- 
| habitants. 


| APPEARANCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE—TURKISH FE= 
MALE PASSENGERS IN A STEAMBOAT. 

| On Saturday, at 5 P. M., I again embarked 
for Constantinople, on board the Crescent, one 
of the Danube line of steamers. This seems a 
very enterprising line; they have established 
steamers not. only to Constantinople, but from 
Constantinople to Trebisond, Smyrna, and Sa- 
lonika; and are about to put on a boat from 
Smyrna to Beriout in a few weeks. Had this 
been done before, it would have saved me three 
weeks of time. We had a beautiful sail in the 
gulf; during the night we passed through the 
channel] between Mitylene and the main land; 
and at sun-rise we were just issuing from it, 
and near Cape Baba. We passed between Te- 
nedos and the coast, and had a fine view of the 
islands of Juebro and Somothrace, and also of 
the plain of Troy, with Mount Ide in the back- 
ground. The Dardanelles present nothing of 
great interest ; the shores are not high nor pic- 
turesque. ‘The deck of the steamer was cover- 
ed with Greeks and Turks, also some Turkish 
females; the Turks always take passage on 
deck, where they sit and smoke all day and sleep 
at night. They have their rags or carpets on 





last night ? eh ? quick—where are they ? ] which they sitand sleep; they like to talk with 


Franks who can speak their language. We 
entered the sea of Marmora before night, and 
arrived at this city about half-past four on Mon- 





: mind. They had taken his pocket-book 
hone hundred and seventy-five dollars there: 
ind decamped—a couple of swindling sharp- 








|day morning. It was too esrly to enjoy the ap. 











Point, and entered the Golden Horn or Harbor, 
it was light enough tu enjoy all the magnificence 
of the scene. In its situation, in the midst of 
splendid waters, on many waving hills, and in 
its gay and generous oriental architecture, the 
city surpasses all that I have yet seen. 

SCENERY AROUND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Aug. 7th, Tuesday. On the afternoon of the 
day of our arrival, we went to the vale of Sweet 
Waters—a continuation of the Golden Horn te. 
wards the northeast, where a stream comes in, 
and there is a valley with a kiosh or a summer. 
house of the Sultan, and a park not unlike an 
English park. It is a charming spot, about two 
or three miles from the city, and is much fre. 
quented by the Turkish females on Friday—the 
Mahometan sabbath—who go hither by water 
in the light, sharp caiques, or by land in their 
Arabas or gilded carriages, often drawn by® 
yoke of white oxen. When we were there, one 
ly a few were present. The next day we went 
over tothe Asiatic side, back of Sentair, to a 
hill from which we had a fine view of the city in 
all its gorgeousness, as also of the splendid Bos- 
pborus lined with villages and palaces; and fur- 
ther too, of the sea of Marmora with Prina’s 
Islands and the bay of Nicomedia; while in 
the south, over Brusa, the Asiatic Olympus 
reared his snow-capt head and glittered in the 
bright oriental sun. We descended by another 
route to the Bosphorus, at the village of Beyler 
Bey, where the Sultan chiefly resides. His 
palace js a light, airy and beautiful structure, 
reminding one strongly of the fairy visions of 
the Arabian tales. On returning home, the 
rest of the party went to dine with Mr, Rhodes, 
the New-York ship-builder, who is now in so 
high favor with the Sultan. 








ALGIERS IN THE SPHING OF 1837. 


A veiled Moorish lady requested one day to 
be admitted to the provisional governor, unveiled 
herself before him, and declared, in broken 
French, that she was determined to become a 
Christian. Gen. Voirol, a temperate and intelli. 
gent man, inquired if the lady was married, 
and on learning that she was got, sent her to the 
Abbe Spitz, who was quite delighted with the 
prospect of having to baptize the first convert 
in Algiers. Meanwhile the Cadi, a most re. 
spectable officer, but fanatically attached to his 
religion, was informed of the circumstance.— 
He hastened to the governor, and claimed the 
lady, deelaring that she had no right to change 
her religion. Gen. Voirol replied with great” 
moderation, that to him personally it was a mat- 
terof the utmost indifference to what religion 
this lady chose to belong ; that the law allowed 
every one to follow that religion which his con. 
science preferred; consequently he could not 
permit violence to be done to the will of the fe. 
male in question. The Mahometan judge then 
desired leave to speak to the lady, that by words 
of persuasion he might bring her back to the 
faith of her fore-fathers. The Cadi and Abbe © 
then began to preach both at once to the recre. 
ant Moor. They loaded one another with abuse, 
but neither felt offended, because neither under- | 
stood the language of his opponent. The elo. | 
quenee of the Abbe Spitz had, however, two 





proach to Constantinople, which is very 7 
{hf ; but when we came opposite to Seraglio 


powerful auxiliaries against the Cadi—the first 
was, the fondness which the Moorish lady Bad’ 
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contracted for European manners; the second, 
the hope of obtaining a Frenchman fora hus: 
band. All the arguments of the Cadi proved 
ineffectual. He quitted the field, to the great 
satisfaction of the Abbe, whom want of breath 
and wordshad nearly silenced. The Cadi, find 
ing that he could effect nothing by fair means, 
determined to have recourse to violence. He 
sent his ‘tchaioux,’ or runners, to bring the a- 
postate Mahometan to the hall of justice, where 
preparations were just making to administer the 





bastinado, when the arrival of an aid-de-camp 


of the governor prevented the execution of the 
tyrannical sentence. The lady, escorted by a 
great concourse of people, headed by the Abbe, 
was conducted in triumph to the church, and 
baptized immediately. The exasperated Cadi 
thereupon repaired to the Mufti-el-molessi, the 
chief of the Mahometan clergy, and both re- 
solved forthwith to shut up the native court of 
justice, which produced a great ferment among 
the Moorish population. Gen. Voirol, feeling 
that he was in the right, took instant measures 
tobreak this fanatical opposition. He removed 
the Mufti and the Cadi from their respective of- 
fices, and appointed in their stead Moors of more 
moderate sentiments. This affair made a great 
noise in Algiers, especially as the then civil in. 
tendent, Genty de Bussey, took part with the Ca- 
diagainst the governor. This matter was re- 
ferred to Paris, where the minister decided most 
justly in favor of Gen. Voirol, and approved his 
P roceedings 4 New Monthly. 


EFFECTS OF AN FARTHQUAKE IN 
CALABRA. 


After the bodies of all the victims had been 
recovered, the melancholy fact was proved,that 
full one-fourth of the number would have been 
sayed, had prompt means been found to disen- 
cumber them from their situation. The men 
were found to have expired in the act of making 
desperate efforts to extricate themselves. But 
the women were generally in an attitude of des- 
pair; their hands extended over their heads, the 
fingers. convulsively entwined amongst their 
hair. Not so with mothers who perished with 
their offspring ; these all appeared to have been 
careless as to themselyes, devoting all their 
thoughts to the preservation of their infants — 
With their bodies extended above. their little 
ones, they seemed to hope to save them ; or, with 
arms and hands extended towards the spot 
where the child was found, it seemed that, al- 
though unable to touch it, because of the few 
intervening ruins, they had the horrid conscious. 
ness of the vicinity. Many signal examples 
were exhibited of the heroism and vigor of men, 
and of the indomitable power of maternal affec- 
tion, An infant was rescued clinging to the 
breast of its dead mother, and perfectly recov- 
ered, after being three days under the ruins, 
An uncle of my old friend and comrade, Gen. 
William Pope, was dug out alive on the fifth day. 
A lady with her child was liberated by the sole 
labor of her husband, after being two days bu- 
ried. Three days afterwards, she was brought 
to bed, and, together with her child and husband 
lived many years. Being asked what sensations 
she felt in her horrid tomb, she replied—‘I wait- 
ed. and waited with confidence, knowing my 
husband wasalive’ A girl 11 years of age was 
dug out on the sixth day, and lived. Another, 
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aged 16, named Eloisa Basili, remained eleven 
days, with an infantin her arms, which on the 
fourth day died; so that, on their being deliver- 
ed, the latter was in a state of putridity. The 
poor girl, Eloisa, could not possibly liberate her- 
self from the corpse of her little sister, being 
closely hemmed in by the ruins. A slight glim- 
mer of light penetrated to her tomb, which en- 
abled her to count the returns of day. Many 
cases of prolonged vitality in animals were 
more surprising than those of the human species. 
Two mules lived under a mountain of ruins— 
one 22 and the other 23 days. A hen lived also 
22 days, and two fat pigs 32 days. All of the 
human species, as well as the brutes, thus usher- 
ed again to day, preserved for a length of time 
a sort of stupid weakness, no desire to eat, an 
insatiable thirst, and an almost blindness. Of 
the number saved, many men returned to their 
occupations, healthy and in good spirits, while 
others remained ailing and melancholy.— 
This difference was supposed in part to depend 
on the period of their inhumation, and on the 
loss or preservation of hope in the different par- 
ties, Eloisa Basili, although very handsome, 
and treated with every kindness and amusement 
by her relations, was never after known to move 
her lips into anything like a smile, All those 
who were buried for any length of time, when 
interrogated about their sensations, made for 
answer, ‘So far as I remember ; further I thought 
not, and know nothing.’ Most of these persons 
died at prematureages, Eloisa, oppressed with 
melancholy, refused to marry; neither would 
she retire to a convent, as recommended by some 
of her pious friends. Her only pleasure seem. 
ed to be in solitude. Seated under a tree, she 
would sit for hours, her eyes averted from every 
habitation, and fixed upon the sea. On the ap. 
pearance of an infant, she involuntarily turned 
her head aside. 





Col. Maceroni’s Memoirs. 








HORRORS OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 

It is disgraceful to Christendom that the slave 
traffic is continued. No one can conceive the 
horrors to which it gives rise, The following 
extract from the Jamaica Watchman furnishes 
a fearful and appalling tale of the doings on 
board a slave-vessel, with 250 of these unfortu- 
nate creatures on board, which was captured by 
acruiser and carried into Kingston. It is al- 
most too revolting for perusal; but the facts, as 
furnished by the evidence of the slaves, ought 
to be known. 

‘At first the blacks were taken tolerable care 
of on board the slaver; but provisions became 
scarce, and then the flesh of negroes was corned 
and boiled for them: that subsequently live ne- 
groes were killed for the purpose on deck, part 
of their fiesh being dressed, and part corned, for 
use: that more than one or two people were 
killed for that special purpose : that the elder ne- 
groes, and not the young people, were taken, and 
when selected were kept on deck, and the others 
sent below, upon which the white people (crew) 
felled them to the deck with sticks, (their screams 
being heard by all,) and cut their throats, when 
the work of pickling and preparation for food 
commenced: that the slaves did not at first un- 
derstand they were eating human flesh, but af- 
terwards, when they did, they revolted at it, 
and much was thrown overboard.’ 





| 
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|in exchange for a tomahawk. 





LADIES? DEPARTMENT, 
——_——— SSS 


WOMAN’S SMILE, 








Oh! what a dreary waste would be 
This joyous world of ours, 

It happy hearts, the gay, the free, 
Had lost their witching powers; 

Or where’s the charm, however bright, 
That could our souls beguile, 

With half so sweet, so softa light, 
As that of Wom in’s smile! 


Oh! Life would be one joyless dream 
Of hopelessness and woe, 

If ’twere not for the sunny beam 
Of beauteous eyes below; 

And all earth’s flowers, so fair, so sweet, 
Would flourish but a while, 

Ifin return they could not meet 
The light of Woman's smile! 


Then if our hopes of bliss depend 
On such bright forms of love, 
Which sofily with our spirits blend 
Dear thoughts of bliss above ; 
Who on this earth could love to rest, 
(E’en in this flowery isle, ) 
If that existence be unblest 
With aught of Woman’s smile! 





THE FEMALE HEART. 

The female heart may be compared to a gap 
den, which, when cultivated, presents a conting, 
ed succession of fruits and flowers, to regale the 
soul and delight the eye; but when nglected, 
producing a crop of the most noxious weeds— 
large and flourishing, because their growth isin 
proportion to the warmth and richness of the 
soil from which they spring. Then let this 
ground be faithfully cultivated; let the mind of 
the young and lovely female be stored with use. 
ful knowledge, and the influence of woman, 
though it undiminishes in power, will be likes 
diamond of the desert, sparkling and pure, 
whether surrounded by the sands of desolation, 
forgotten and unknown, or pouring its refresh 
ing streams through every avenue of the social 
and moral fabric. 


VALUATION OF THE FAIR SEX JN AUSTRALIA 
There were two daughters of the ‘gin’ that 








had been killed, who were pointed out sitting in 


the group before me, together with a little boy, 
ason. The girls bore an exact resemblance t 
each other, and at once reminded me of themr 
ther. The youngest was the handsomest femal 
I had ever seen among the natives. She was# 
far from black, that the red color was very ar 
parentin her checks. She sat before ‘me int 
corner of the group, nearly in the attitude o 
Mr. Bailey’s fine statue of Eve at the fountsit 
and apparently equally unconscious that she wi 
naked. As my eye lingered upon her for am 
ment, while deeply regretting the fate of ht 
mother, the brother of the dead chief, whom 
hand had more than once been laid upon my 
cap, as if to feel if it were proof against the 
blow of a waddy, begged me to aceept of bet 


Major Mitchell's Expedition into Austselit 





ADVICE TO THE LADIES, 
If you would be truly valuable, estimate ## 
yourselves chiefly according to your money and 








and minds, Read a little more ; read divin 
d morality, history, innocent poetry, and th 
‘stoties of prudent, generous love, —_pfrs. chapemh 








your lands, but on the graces of your pers 
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THE RECONCILIATION, 

Well, [ think it’s likely ; but don’t tease me 

more. Your brother has married a poor 

4 one whom I forbid him to wed—and I won’t 

ne him, if they all starve together.’ 

This speech was addressed to a lovely girl, 

ly eighteen, beautiful as the lily that 
jides itself beneath the dark waters. She was 
‘ng the silvery locks on her father’s high, 
jandsome forehead, of which her own was a 
giniature, and pleading the cause of her delin- 
gent brother, who had married in opposition to 
ye father’s will, and whom her father had con. 
gquently disinherited. 

Mr. Wheatly was a rich old gentleman, a re- 
sident of Boston. He was a fat, good-natured 
ld fellow, somewhat given to mirth and wine, 
snd sat in his arm-chair from morning till night, 








moking his pipe and reading the newspapers. 
Sometimes a story of his own exploits in our 
revolutionary battles, filled up a passing hour.— 
He had two children, the disobedient son, and 
the beautiful girl before spoken of. The fond 
girl went on pleading : 

‘Dear father, do forgive him ; you don’t know 
what 2 beautiful girl he has married, and’ 

‘J think it's likely,’ said the old man—‘but 
don’t teaze me, and open the door a little—this 
plaguy room smokes so.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Ellen, ‘won’t you just see 
her now ?7—she’s so good—and the little boy— 
he looks so innocent.’ 

‘What did you say ? interrupted the father, 
‘a boy !—have La grandchild? Why, Ellen, I 
never knew that before !—but I think it’s likely. 
Well, now give me my chocolate, and then go 
to your music lessgn,’ 

Ellen left him, The old man’s heart began to 
relent. 

‘Well,’ he went on, ‘Charles was always a 
good boy, a little wild or so at college, but I in. 
dulged him—and he was always good to his old 
father for all. But he disobeyed me in marrying 
this poor girl; yet, as my old friend and fellow 
soldier, Tom Bonner, used to say, we must for- 
give. Poor Tom! I would give all the old shoes 
I have got, to know what ever became of him. 
If I could but find him, or one of his children !— 
Heaven grant they are not suffering! This 
plaguy, smoky room !—how my eyes water !— 
If I did but know who this girl was that my 
Charles has married—but I have never even in- 
quired her name. I will find out, and’ 

Ellen led into the room a beautiful boy about 
two years old. His curly hair and rosy cheeks 
could not but make one love him. 

‘Who is that ?” asked the old gentleman, wi- 
ping his cyes. 

‘That—why, that is Charle’s boy,’ said Ellen, 
throwing one of her arms around her father’s 
neck, with the other she placed the child on his 
knee. The child looked tenderly up in his face, 
and lisped o.t— 

‘Grand pa, what makes you cry so?” 

The old man clasped the child to his bosom, 
and kissed him again and again. After his o- 
motion had a little subsided, he bade the child 
to tell his name. 


‘Thomas Bonner Wheatly,’ said the boy; ‘I 
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“What do I hear! exclaimed the old man; 
‘Thomas Bonner your grandfather ? 

Yes,’ lisped the boy, ‘and he lives with us 
at’)—— 

‘Get me my cane,’ said Mr. Wheatly ; ‘and 
come, Ellen—be quick, child! 

They started off at a quick pace, which soon 
brought them to the poor though neat lodging 
of Charles Wheatly. There the old gentleman 
beheld his old friend, Thomas Bonner, seated in 
one corner weaving baskets, while his swathed 
limbs showed how unable he was to perform the 
necessary task. His lovely daughter—the wife 
of Charles—was preparing their frugal meal ; 
and Charles was out, laboring hard to support 
his needy family. 

‘Iv’s all my fault,’ sobbed the good old man, 
as he embraced his friend, who was nearly petri- 
fied with amazement. 

‘Come,’ said Mr. Wheatly,’ ‘come all of you 
home with me; we willall live together—there 
is plenty of room in my house for us all’ 

By this time Charles had come. He asked 
his father’s forgiveness, which was freely given ; 
and the lovely Ellen Wheatly was almost mad 
with joy. 

‘Oh, how happy we shall be! she exclaimed ; 
‘and father will love little Thomas so—and he 
will be your pet, won’t he, father ?” 

‘Ay,’ said Mr. Wheatly, ‘I think it’s very 
likely.’ 








LOVE, TREACHERY, AND DESPAIR. 

A late English paper contains a touching and 
romantic story. Itis related as a fact, ina let. 
ter from Thessalonica, under date of November 
10th, 1838. ‘The following are the chief de- 
tails : 

‘Mustapha Pacha, reported to be the ablest of 
all the public officers of Turkey, has just deliv- 
ered Macedonia from a formidable band of bri- 
gands, who have infested the country for up- 
wards of four years. The means he used are 
too singular not to be mentioned. Having 
learned that a young Albanian girl, bearing the 


Mielnik, a town on the frontier of Greece, had 


pha had her watched and questioned, but couli 
not obtain any disclosures. He then engaged 
one of his lieutenants, named Ismael—a young 
man of remarkable personal beauty—to go and 
endeavor to gain her affections. This officer 
succeeded to such a degree, that she became 
warmly attached to him, and informed him that 
her real name was Eudoxia Theresa Gherun- 
daxi, and that she was the niece of the chief of 
the brigards, Michael Gregorio Gherundaxi, 
whose troops amounted to between 1400 and 
15v0 men. She painted in glowing terms the 
charms of their errant and adventurous life, and 
urged Ismael to join them. He pretended to 
yield to her instances, and then learnt further 
from her that her uncle would hold a general 
muster of his band on the 28th of October, 1838, 
in the forest of Pheloidos. All this Ismael com- 
municated to Mustapha, but, in order to avert 
suspicion, went with his fair one to the rendez- 
vous. The wily Mustapha collected his troops, 
surrounded the assembled freebooters, and as 
they refused to surrender, attacked them with 








am named after my grandfather ! 


* 
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all his forces, The greater part of the brigands 


name of Theodosia Maria Samik, residing at |) 


secret communications with the robbers, Musta- [ 
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fell on the spot, preferring death in the field to 
capture and an ignominious execution. A few 
escaped for the moment, but were afterwards 
taken. Among the dead were found the chief, 
Gherundaxi, whose head was cloven by a stroke 
from a sabre, and the young lieutenant, Ismael, 
whose breast had been penetrated by a musket 
ball. Mustapha cut off the heads of all the 
killed, and paraded them in triumph through the 
town. The wretched Eudoxia, on di 

the treachery of her lover, fell into a state of 
complete abandonment, and is believed to have 
entirely lost her senses. Mustapha has taken 
her into his own palace, and ordered that every 
care her deplorable condition requires, shall be 
lavished on her.’ 








SPECIMEN OF WELCH LITERATURE. 
The Welch poetical triads are part of a spe. 
cies of literature with which the reader may 
not be acquainted, as the Welch is not taught in 
this country either as a living or a dead language. 
The following specimen contains many valuable 
observations expressed with singular brevity : 
The three foundations of genius are—the gift 
of Gop, human exertion, and the events of life, 
The three first questions of genius—an eye 
to see nature, a heart to feel it, and a resolution 
that dares to follow it. 
The three things indispensable to genius— 
understanding, meditation, and perseverance. 
The three things that enoble genius—vigor, 
discretion and knowledge. 
The three tokens of genius—extraordinary 
understanding, extraordinary conduct, and ex- 
traordinary exertions. 
The three things that improve genius—prop- 
er exertion, frequent exertion, and successful 
exertion, 
The three things that support genius—pros* 
perity, social qualifications, and applause. 
The three qualifications of poetry—endow- 
ment of genius, judgment from experience, and 
felicity of thought. 








_ EXAMINATION IN GRAMMAR. 
What part of speech is the parson of the pa 
rish ? 
I suppose he is a conjunction, madam, 
A conjunction, Miss! What kind of a con- 
junction ? | 
A copulative conjunction, madam. 
Why a copulative conjunction ? 
Because he conects like cases and moods and 
tenses. 

How does he connect like cases ? . 

He unites parties, both of whom are in love, 
which I take to be, that both are in the same. 
case. 

Very well. How does he connect like moods ? 

The parties to be united are both in a mood to 
be married, and are thus in like moods. 

But how does he connect like tenses ? 

If both are desirous of being immediately uni- 
ted, then both are in the present tense, and thus 
he connects like tenses. 

Does such a copulative conjunction connect 
like genders. 

No, madam—that is not according to the rules 
of Cupid’s grammar. His rule is, that copula- 
tive conjunctions conneet unlike genders, or ra- 
ther contrary genders—i.e. masculine and fem- 


inine—never the neuter. Boston Post. 
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DEATH OF SAILORS. 
How affecting, how appalling the statement, 
that ‘for every sixteen sailors who die of al! dis- 
eases, cleven die by drowning or in wrecks.’ 
It appears, by a report of a committee of par- 
liament on the extent of loss in property and 
lives at sea, that between 1833 and 1836 cxclu- 
sive, there were 1573 vessels stranded or wreck. 
ed, and during the same period there were 120 
vessels missing, making a total of 1702 vessels 


wrecked and missing in the period of three | 


years. The amount of property in those vessels 
was believed to be £8,510,000, while 2682 lives 
were lost at the same time. 

On our own coast, it appears by the Sailor’s 
Magazine for Jan. 1837, that 216 vessels and 
926 lives were lost in 1836. Now, estimate the 
value of each vessel and cargo at $20,000, we 
have the amount of $6,320,000 lost in the last 
year by shipwrecks. 

Well indeed might an ancient philosopher in- 
quire, when distributing the human race into the 
two classes of the living and the dead, ‘Whocan 
determine in which class we are to enter the 
names of those at sea At this moment, per- 
haps, while the reader is quictly perusing these 
lines, the sea, in some parts, is lashed into fury. 
Deep is calling todeep, A vessel is staggering 
and plunging from the mountain waves down 
intothe roaring caverns. Death is raging a- 
round it, seeking for its prey. A moment lon. 
ger,—a nail starts, a seam yawns, the masts 
plunge over the side—he enters and the vessel 
disappears! So literally and emphatically true 
is it of the seaman, that there is but a step be- 
tween him and death! 

How affecting to think that the great majority 
of those who have perished at sea were cut off 
suddenly in the prime of life! The earth is the 
grave of infantine weakness, of diseased ema- 
ciation, of worn-out age; bat the ocean is the 
tomb of the young, the vigorous, the brave. — 
While yet they were full of heart and hope,buoy- 
ant as the bark in which they had careered over 
the waves, the lightning smote them, or the 
boom struck them overboard ; they fell from a- 
loft, or the restless wave washed them from the 
deck; the ship sprung a leak or stranded, or 
struck ; ‘the boat sunk, or the tempest gathered, 
burst, and overwhelmed them. ‘Thou didst blow 
with thy wind, the sea covered them, they sank 
like lead in the mighty waters.’ Under circum. 
stances the most unfavorable for reflection or 
prayer, ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye,’ they passed into the presence of their 
Judge ! 

How affecting to anticipate the day when the 
sea shall ‘give up the dead which were in it,’ 
when— 

‘From ont their watery beds, the ocean’s dead, 
Renewed, shall on the unstirring billows stand, 
From the pole to pole, thick covering all the sea,’ 

How appalling to reflect that of the countless 
hosts which the sea sball then surrender up— 
more numerous than its waves—the great mass 
perished suddenly, ‘went down quick ; and oh! 
what ground there is to fear that they died un- 
prepared—died in anger with death—died and 
‘gave no sign’ but that of impenitence—died and 


tion—died amidst noise and tumult, hostile to 
salutary reflection! 

And shall we wait till the sea gives up its 
dead before we awake to a sense of our respon. 
sibility? Shall we delay till we see them stand- 
ing for judgment, before we Legin to weigh their 
claims, or to consider the consequences of our 
guilty neglect? Shall the host of those who 
will then rise, unprepared, go on augmenting, 
and we make no combined etlort to prevent it ? 


Rev. Johu Davis. 
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FRIENDS. 

Experience has taught us that the only friends 
we can call our own—that know no change— 
are those over whom the grave has closed; the 
seal of death the only seal of friendship. No 
wonder, then, that we cherish the memory of 
| these who loved us, and comfort ourselves with 
the thought that they were unchanged to the 
last. The regret we feel at such affliction has 
something in it that softens our hearts, and ren- 
ders us better. We feel more kindly disposed 
to our fellow creatures, because we are satisfied 
| with ourselves—first, for being able to excite af. 
| fection; and secondly. for the gratitude with 
which we repay it—to the memory of those we 
lost; but the regret we prove at the alienation 
or unkindness of those we trusted and loved, is 
so mingled with bitter feelings, that they sear 
the heart, dry up the fountains of kindness in 
our breasts, and disgust us with numan nature, 
by wounding our self-love in its most vulnerable 
part—the showing that we have failed to excite 
affection where we had lavished ours. One may 
learn to bear this uncomplainingly, and with 
outward calm; but the impression is indelible, 
and he must be made with different materials 
to the generality of men, who does not become a 
cynic, if he becomes nothing worse, after suf. 
fering such a disappointment. 





Byron. 








AN EXTRACT. 
When I pass by the grog-shop, and hear the 
idle dispute and the obscene song—when I see 
the cart rolled along, filled with intoxicated 
youth, singing and shouting as they go—when 
I discover the boat sailing down the river, when 
you can discover the influence of rum by the 
noise which it makes—I cannot help but ask, 
Were these people taught toread 2? Was there 
no social library to which they could have ac. 
cess? Did they ever know the satisfaction of 
taking an improving volume by a peaceful fire- 
side ? Or did they ever taste the luxury of im- 
proving the mind? Your hardly ever knew a 
young man who loved his home and his book, 
that was vicious. Kuowledge is often the poor 
man’s wealth. Itisa treasure that no man can 
steal, no moth or rust’can corrupt. By this his 
cottage is turned to a palace, and a treasure is 
given which is always improving, and never 
can be lost. 





——_ 


FRIENDSHIP OF THE WORLD. 

When I see leaves drop from their trees in 
the beginning of autumn, just such, think I, is 
the friendship of the world. While the sap of 
maintenance lasts, my friends swarm in abund- 
ance; but in the winter of my need, they leave 
menaked. He is a happy man that hath a true 
friend at his need, but he is more truly happy, 





that hath no need of friends. 





offered no prayer but that of an horrid impreca- 





Warwick. 


RELIGION. 


As an engine for the control and direction of 
individual man as a member of the communi, 
ty, and the regulation and maintenance of civih 
ized society alone, religion is essential. yy; 
out it all human government would degeneratg 
into despotism, or be dissolved into anarchy ang 
misrule, and the earth beoome a theatre of uy: 
/bridled crime. Jt gives to oaths their sancti 
land effect, and by its secret admonitions ¢ 
ithe voice of conscience, stays the hand of ra 
[piueand murder, and prevents other Meditated 
atrocities, which no human laws or public infly, 
jchecs could reach. If it does not by its dipoot 
jagency, call down on nations and conimunities 
‘special blessings iminediately from Heavep, i, 
‘virtually confers those blessings, by so directing 
and ameliorating the minds and dispositions of 
men, as to induce and enabie them to attain 
them by their own exertions. Of individual 
well-doing and national prosperity, therofore jg 
is a fertile source. 























ANECDOTE OF BARON STEUBEN, 


Among the foreign volunteers in the army of 
the Revolution, the reader will remember the» 
name of Baron Steuben. After the treacheryof 
Arnold, he could not bear to hear the name of 
the man, orany allusion to him. Once, while 
reviewing a regiment of light horse, be heard the 
name which he so much abhorred. He ordered 
the person bearing it to the front, and wasaston. 
ished at the appearance of a young and gallant 
rider of portly bearing, excellently equipped— 
‘Change your name, brother soldier,’ said the 
Baron ; ‘you are too respectable to bear the name 
of a traitor.” ‘What naine shall I take, General? 
‘Any you please—-mine ‘s at your service,’ An. 
offer so honorable was thankfully accepted, and 
the name of Srevpen was entered on the fol]. 
The soldier, whose name was thus changed, 
carried his new name until the day of his death, 
which occurred last January, at Steuben, in this 


state, aged 82 years. N.Y. Sua, 








CHANGE, 
The mind is always undergoing some chan- 


ges. 


portrait of some friend during his presence, and 
during his absence. In the fizst case, the like. 
ness will lose much of its resemblance and pow. 
er to strike. You compare it with the original, 


But when the original is away; the picture 
grows upon you, and attains at last almost the 


force of reality. 








QUARRELS, 

Two things well considered would prevent 

many quarrels: First, to have it well ascertain- 

ed whether we are not disputing ahout terms 

rather than things; and secondly, to examine 

whether that on which we differ is worth con- 
tending about. 








‘Men,’ says a celebrated author, ‘will wrangle 
for religion, write for it, fight for it, die for it! 
Anything but live for it.’ " 











Patience, application and courage overcome 
all difficulties. 


~ 


Impressions fade, and their distinct news 
edge is worn off. Asan example: Observe the’ 


and a thousand points of difference appear— 
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+? The next number will complete the sEconr 
wae of the Cusket, and as we are desirous of 

encing the third volume with a sufficiently large 


dition tO 


paneace 8S subscribers with the forth-coming volume, 
ysead in their names and remittauces as soon after 
ge issuing of the last number as convenient. We 
re made $ ich arrangements that we think we can 
ily 8° that the next volume will be quite superior 


y is predecessor. However, we will let it speak for 


wll 
ir To those who may wish to purchase, we can 


J poish few co:nplete sets, of the first and the current 
Tunes, very cheap, if applied for soon. 





Aumawac.—Among the literary curiosities of the 
jy is the English bijon Alm.nac for 1839, It is in 
jmensions about three quariers of an inch square, and 
contents are varied and extensive, In addition to 
jecaleadar, it Contains six portraits, the Duchess of 
font, anottier of the Kaglish Qieen, Duke of Welling- 


BS Chonas Lawrence, Lady Biessington, Beetho- 


aad Madaie Pasta, all poetteally illustrated by 
4,6.L. Also, the numes of all the viceroys of Eu- 
me, wih the date of their accessions; the Royal 


auily of England; the names of the British ministers, || 


withe names of the Courtiides Alt er, it is 
m of the prettiest lite gems we have s@@a for many 
stay, We extract the following from its pages. [i 


sone of tue last effusions of the gifted ‘L. E, L, 
FAREWELL. 
My little fairy chronicle, 
The prettiest of my tasks, farewell ! 
Ere other eyes shall meet this line, 
Fur other records will be mine ; 
How many miles of trackiess sea 
Will oll between my |.nd and me! 


Isaid thine eifia alm.nac 

Savuld call ail pleasant hours back ; 
Amd those pleasent hours, will none 
Tank kindiy on what I hove done ? 
Tueir fairy page I leave with thee, 
Some memory of my songs aud me, 





=—— 





We raovear so.—W 2en our correspondent ‘Mary’ 
“pressed her preference in regard to a husband, and 
tusea'D. D. or an LL, BD.’ we thovght all womun- 
id could wot be so devoid of good tasie as she, We 
Weare io say that ‘Estelle’ is far too divine tw need any 
ther alliance with divinity, and tuv just to require a 
bdtor of laws for a companion, Muci as we esteem 
leclergy and their opposices, the LL, D.’s, we esteem 
westives a little more, and thins ‘Estelle’ quite correct, 
Weediio:s are remarkable for évery social grace, pub- 
ievitue, and (porticuiurly im this quarter) personal 
wauty :a.d were it not thatthe last old bachelor among 
BWas Converted into a ‘partnersalp coucern’ somelume 
4, and the rest of us burdened with as many respon 
Wilities us we can well manage, we should certainly 
tect ‘Estelle’ this way in quest of a husband, As to 
te political bias, can't say. [c's alla matter of taste, 
Wihe buy said, when he mistoox a spoontul of horse- 
Mdwh tor c.stard. Bat to tne letter, 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
Oue of your currespondents—who is, I doubt not, both 
Made and beautiful—in wiiung on the ‘choice o a 













, seems to think tha: sue should neituer lke « 
"yer, a doctor, nur a farmer; but the b.aw deal vt 
Ove a»pears iv b: a do o- of uivinity ani of laws, 
mir, Kdior, ul T wasas beuw Wu and as fascinating 
“4a:),’ L should have chosen differently, I would 





supply ull subscribers, we earnestly request 
Ajo who intend to contin ic, and others who wish to 








have gone to the top of the market at once, and selected 
AN EDITOR, They are the men, fier all, that govern 
the world, They doctor the divines, and the laws, and 
the politicians. They make and unmake kings and 
presidents, and use all other classes of men as their in- 
struments. They create the storm and ride fearlessly 
upon its wings, and at their bidding it is subdued into a 
perfect calm. In short, I had rather be ihe wife of an 
editor than of a prince; and, if I could have my chuice, 
[ should prefer a loco-foco editor to any other, 
Yours, ESsTeLce.’ 








JuveniLe Booxs,—Amung the elementary books 
for children, recently published by the ‘American Com- 
mon School Association,’ are, ‘First Lessons in Chris- 
tianity, by Uacle Duvy,’ and ‘Physiology for Children,’ 
by Mrs,Jane Taylor, The first is penned by a young 
man, formerly a teacher of youth in this county, and is 
written in a style to please the juvenile taste, and with 
a clearness in conveying ideas which cannot fail to in- 
terest, while it awakens in children a spirit of inquiry 
iato the mysteries of nature, 

The object andcharacter of the latter are similar, and 
direct the young mind to inquire into the construction 
of the human frame, 

Such little books, simple as they may appear to the 
full grown intellect, may be made most powerful instru- 
ments in the cause of popular education, 








Tae Critic—is the title of « little ‘seven-by-nine 
sheet, published in New-York, the second number of 
which has been sent us, As the names of both pub- 
lisher and editor do not appear, we are left to judge of 
the latter by the character of his work, On this ground 
we infer that. like his sheet, he is small in intellect, 
wisdom, tolerance an ! views—engaying in a small busi- 
ness with small effect, and will receive but a small sup- 
port from a public too liberal and enlightened to coun- 
tenance an anonymous ‘critic,’ so very small in eve:y 
respeci. We observe the name of a respected friend 
in it, and we are glad to perceive that he has nothing to 
do with so small an affair. 








icf A communication dared ‘LaGrange,’ and 
signed ‘y 4,’ Was received too late for this number, 
It sh.Jl appear in the next. 

two fivors for our Muse Department, are also ne- 
cessarily laid over, in consequenceot having been sent 
to New-Yo: k, 








‘op acco,—lIi was introduced into Spain by Hernea- 
dez de ‘Toledo, 14 1559, from America. Cath rine de 
Medicis, in Paris, first invented snuff, Carninal Santa 
Croce carried tobacco to Italy. Sir Walter Raleigh 
carried it to England in 1585. In 1624, Pope Urban 
VILL., by a bull, excommunicated all who took snuff 
in church; renewed im 1690, by Pope Innocent, In 
furkey. about the year 1720, Sultan Amurath 4th, 
made smoking a ¢ pital crime. In Russia, smoking 
was for a long time forbiiden, on pain of having the 
nose cut off. In Berne, (Switzerland) a prohibition of 
smoking was placed in the list of the commandments, 
James I, of England, in 1603, p :btished his ‘Counter- 
blaste to Tubacco,’ in which he denounces it thus: ‘It 
is a custom loathsome to the eye, hatefil to the nose, 
harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and im the 
bl cx stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the hor- 


rible S:ygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless,’ 
Selected. 


Harris, the pedestrian, completed his undertaking of 
walkiag 1,760 miles in 1,000 successive hours, being 1 
and 3-4 each hour, at 25 minutes past 12 last night,when 
he received the warmest congratulations of his friends, 
who had gone from town to witness the termination of 
the astonishing match,’ 





Lond -n Courier of the 3rd ult. 
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Nelson Haight. Newburgh—James P. Swain, Cortland, 
Cortland county—Calviu Harringion and Thomas K. Har 
ringtun, Farmmgton, Ontario county —S. W. Alger, Hack 
eusack, Agent tur Dutchess and ‘range counties—Semi 
Lee, Troy. Samuel B. Wait, travellivg agent. 
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THE CHAPLET OF COMUS. 
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Orriwett Woov.—The Woods of Lancashire. 
England, are a distinguished family for character, 
wealth, and talent, A laughabie circumstence once 
took place Bae a tria!, where the head of the f.mily 
was examined as a witness, Upon giving his np: 
Ottiwell Wood, the judge said, ‘Praye Me woe 
do yon spell your name ?” ‘The old gentleman replied 
‘O double t, idouble u, e double |, double u, double o d 
Upon which the astonished law-giver laid down his pen 
saying it was the most extraordinary name he had peer 
met with in his life, and, after two or three attempts, 


declared he was umable to record it, The court was 
convulsed with laughter, " 


Reapy.—James Knowles, of Point Judith. R. I.. in 
the last war, lived in an exposed station, neas the o- 
cean, and never went to bed without having his gon 
charged by his side, One night there was a thunder 
gust, very violent, which shook the house to the foun. 
dation, and awoke his wife from a sound sleep. In af- 
fright, she screamed, ‘Husband, husband, the British 
have landed, or the day of judgment has come—I don’t 
know which.’ ‘By gosh!” said Knowles, Springing up 
and seizing his gun, “am ready for either!” 


A Goop Reasoy,—I little ragged urchin had been 
sent tocollect a small bill which had become due, He 





beganin the usual way—becoming more and more im- 
_portunate, At length the gentleman who was dunned 
(bis patience being exhausted.) said to him, ‘You 
_need’nt dun meso sharply, I am not going to yun away 

atpresent.’ ‘1 don’t suppose you are,’ said the lad, 


scratehing his head, ‘but my master is, and so wants 
the money,’ 


An Equat Divistos.—When the facetions counsel. 
lor Harwood had been married six weeks, he quarrel. 
led with his lady. ‘My dear,’ suid he, ‘though I am a 
lawyer, you shall find that 1 am just. I am determined 
to divide the house with you—you shall have the out. 

| side, and I will have the inside, Now, if that is not 
| Justice, I donot know what is.’ 


Severe ReTort.—‘Does your anxious mother 
know you are out, my dear ?” inquired an impudent tel- 
_ low .fa modest little damsel whom he met in the street. 
_*T'o be sure she knows I am out,’ was the reply, ‘for 
| She sent me for some pork—are you for sale ?? 


| 


‘Variety isthe spice of life,’ as the shoemaker said, 
when he chewed wax, tobacco and leather, all at once, 
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MARRIED, 


Tn this village, on the 13th inst., by C. W.C rpen 
Mr. 1. R. Hart. of York Town, to iss sana, Mone 
@an, of New- York. 


In this village, on the 13th inst., by C. W. Carpent 
Mr. Leonarp F. Wriear, of York Town, to Misa Can ‘ 
ouine L. Mora@an, Of this village. 

On the 14th inst , by the same, Peter Burpick to 
Maria ANTOINETTS Osporn, 

On the 14th ijust., by the same, Gzoner Gaeen, to 
Mary BLoopeoop. 

On the 14th instant, by Samuel Alen Mr. Saa- 
praca WInNe, merchant, to Miss danas ee both of 
Clinton. 

By the same, on the 7th inst., Mr. Jeremtan Suer- 
Man, merchant of Indiana, to Miss Hannaw J'aper, of 
W ashington. 

Also by the same, on the 61h of February last, Mr. 
Lewie Surra, ot Crinton, to Miss Exizaseta Gicks, of 
Pleasant Valley. : 

At Binghamtwn, Broome gouaty. on Monday evening 
the 4th inst., by the Rev. Edward Andrews, Hassan Dd. 
FREEMAN, Esq , Of Amenia, Dutchess county, ve Miss 
CraRLoTTe Squirks, of the former village. 

‘ On the 5th io, by ee Philip Roberts. jun., Mr. 

LEXANDER H. Vait. to Miss Cano.ins SmrrH, both 
Hyde Park, Dutchess Co.,N Y. ' al 


THE ENELL. 


————— = — 














DIED, 





Ia Union Vale, on the Srd inst., Dr, Saapracu 
RicksTsoy, in the 71st yeur of his age, 
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THE BOQUET: 








From the Christian Keepsake, for 1839. 
THE DYING BOY. 


‘The following lines were written after reading an ac- 
count of the death of a young mother and three child- 
teri from the inhuman neglect of the husband and father. 
“tT he-wife was taken suddenly ill, and left alone with her 
little onas,“while her husband went to procure a physi- 

cian, arf! other needtul assistance—the nearest house 
tbeing over two miles distant ; but he forgot everything 
:save his own depraved appetite, became intoxicated be- 
*fore accomplishing his errand, remained so for a week, 
vand on his return found the mother and her three child 
‘ren alldead. It is supposed that the mother died soon 
safter the birth of her child, and that the child struggled 
llongest—that in trying to soothe his expiring sister, the 
boy sank down from weakness beside her, and could 
not release himself from her grasp. 


Oh! mother dear, my lips are dry, 
And Bessy’s hands are cold ; 
Mother, dear mother ! help me nigh 
Your bosom—surely you can hold 
Your little boy. I will not cry, 
Nor ask again for drink or bread, 
If you will only let me lie 
Upon your breast, and hold my head. 


Oh, mother ! call your little bey 
To your bedside—he’ll try to crawl ; 
You said I was your only joy, 
Your darling Henry, and your all: 
And then youlooked and screamed out so— 
‘Boy! to your cruel father go! 
Why do you weep and wail to me? 
Fly ! fly! I’ve nothing here for thee !’ 


Don't stare so on me, mother dear, 
I'm stili—though Bessy will not stir ; 
And she’s too cold to lie so near— 
O, why don’t father come to her ? 
Poor Bessy cried herself to sleep! 
1 wish I could—but when I try, 
My lids won't shut—and always keep 
Wide open on your staring eye! 


Mother ! how can you lie so still, 

With the dead baby in your arms? 
Who did the litde dear one kill? 

You said ’twas now free from all harms, 
Can't I be dead too, mother, say ? 

I’m sure ’tis very lonesome here— 
Is Heaven a great long way 7— 

And is our father waiting there ? 


I'm tired now, and cannot go, 
And the bright sun does blind me so: 
O, shut your eyes, dear mother, do! 
And let me love to gaze on you. 
How can you see us lying thus, 
On this iced floor— our feet so cold? 
Once you would fondly rush to us, 
And round us both the blankets fold, 


I'm falling—oh ! the room turns round— 
I cannot see you now—but hark ! 

I hear a soft and pleasant sound; 
Perhaps it is the little lark. 

I love such sounds as these to hear, 
And it is dark no longer now! 

Dear little girls with wings are near— 
And they are smiling on me too. 


O}! ’tis their songs so sweet and clear— 

I think I hear them softly say, 
‘Dear children, stay no longer here— 

Come ! come with us—we'll lead the way !’— 
Tt must be heaven where they dwell! 

I come !—I come !—Mother, farewell ! 


o * * * * * * 


MRS, LARNARD, Of Providence, 
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THE NEW-ENGLAND GIRL. 
I love the brow that scorns to wear 
The shadows of a vain deceit, 
That bo!dly fronts the monster Care, 
And lays him powerless at her feet ; 
I love the heart that loves in grief, 
That gladly leaps at others’ joy; 
I love the hand that gives relief, 
Tho’ clasped not by jewell’d toy; 
I love the feet that haste to bring 
Glad tidings to a broken heart; 
I love the voice whose music's ring 
Bids Sorrow’s heavy sigh depart. 


Ilove the mind that soars above 
The littleness of life’s vain round, 
Whose flight can compass worlds above, 
And wander through mysterious ground ; 
Whose faith on Gop is firmly based, 
Whose glance the infidel forsakes, 
Whose words, by modest merit graced, 
The dull, cold chain of fashion breaks, 
I love the mother who can give 
Her offspring nature’s stream of life, 
Nor think it misery to live 
In all the duties of a wife; 
I love the laugh of innocence, 
That call her little ones around, 
Nor cheats them with a vain pretence, 
Nor mocks them witha hollow sound, 


And where shall such a one be found 
Amid the thoughtless ones of earth ? 
Isshe on fashion’s changing ground, 
Where cold precision stifles mirth ? 
Is she amid the gaudy things 
That flutter round the lighted halls ? 
That haste in storms to hygean springs, 
To waste their time in midnight balls ? 
Is she amid the azure crew 
That study life to limn its faults ? 
That love the title of a blue, 
And dose their friends with attic salts ? 
Is she amid the throng that spin 
Their everlasting yarn by day ? 
That scorn to own a hidden sin, 
Yet hasten on their downward way ? 


No! far from these my fancy strays, 

Where some lone spire its beauty towers, 
Where hoarse the mountain streamlet plays, 

And sweet Contentment makes her bowers. 
There, o’er the dairy’s richest store, 

Or ’mid the fruits ond flowers of earth, 
Behold! the maiden I adore, 

Baptized to innocence and worth. 
Are roses worthless on the cheeks, 

Tho’ brighter far than those of spring ? 
Is the eye valueless that speaks 

The soul’s unspotted offering ? 
No! give me in my joyous day, 

That gentle heart, that priceless pearl, 
Whose smile shall chase life’s gloom away, 

The ruby lipp’d New-England gil, 
Washington, January, 1839, J. BE. E, 

| EE A Te 
WHAT 18 MAN? 

Oh! what is man? Crention’s wonder; 

An angel half, and half a brute; 
A frown can tear his heart asunder ; 

A tear can make his passions mute, 


Vice, Virtue, both were his devotion ; 

Now bound in chains—now robed in power ; 
The king of earth, the king of ocean ; 

Yet ruled by passions every hour, 


For him bloom Pleasure’s every flower; 
But oh ! too soon their beauty flies; 

A thousand cares and pains o’erpower, 
And then he ripens, droops, and dies, 


To-day his fertile thoughts develope 
Worlds mortal eve had ne’er survey’d; 

To-morrow earth doth seal or wrap up, 
And humble him whom dust hed made, 
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From the Rochester Daily Advertisg = 


We copy the following exquisite song from Panyy 
written several years since by HaLLeck, [ft rs 
pvem ; und soon afier it was published the author 
attempt to suppress it, by purchasing the copies ane 
ing them. A few, however, evaded his search. 


Away—o’er the wave tothe home we are seekino 
Bark of my hope, ere the evening be gone; * 

There’s a wild notein the curlew’s shriekin ; 
There's a whisper of death in the wind’s low mou, 











Thongh blue and bright are the heavens aboye you. i 


And the sturs are asleep on the quiet sea; 
And hearts I love, and hearts that love me, pest 
Are beating beside me merrily : | 


IN! 
PRO 
Arich cay 
Jebrun, V 
ive d 
on foot, b 


There, where the ocean wave sparkles at : and 

(As sunset dreams tell us) the kiss of the sky, mga’ ; 
On his dim, dark cloud is the iofint storm Sitting, since, | 
And beneath the horizon his lightnings are nigh, at his 


tl 

Another hour—and the death-word is given, oF h 
Another hour—and his lightnings are here ; of fas 

Speed! speed theo, my bark ! ere the breeze of ey nace 


Yet—far in the west, where the day's fading 
Touch’d by the moonbeam, are withering fast. 

Where the half-seen spirit of twilight reposes— 
Hymning the dirge of the hours that are page, 



















Is lost in the tempest, our home will be near, doni’s. J 
of the 

Then away o'er the wave, while thy penant is stem, 
ing, “rem M. Lebru: 
In the shadowy light, like a shooting star ; robe.de- 
Be swift as the thought of the wanderer dream nt as he 
In a strange land, of his fireside afar, Ipool of 


And while memory lingers, I'll fondly believe thes You wille 
taking 


A edie life, and its best feelings warm; 


And free e wild song of gratitude weaye thee, excuse |! 
Blest spirit! that bore me and mine from the ing to’ 
AGO AT eA AIRES. Beaffair in| 

TO MY SLEEPING BABE, ing nat 

Sleep on, my child, and may’st thou never know ally usef 
Aught but a sleep as innocent as this; for it 


May no dark crime o’ershadow that fair brow, 
Or from thine heart allure its tranquil bliss, 


forgiver 
Speak on, 


I see thee now, fair, beautiful and gay— capitalis 
All that « mother’s fondest wish could form; ing-gov 
Oh! may I never reach that dreadful day, Who cot 


When thou’rt, perhaps, become the mark of scom; +. wi 
‘a ; . 


When that pure breast, by de idly passions torn, age of dc 


Of every sweet and joyous thought berefl; 


By the cold world forsaken and forlorn, agen 
Thou art by all, except thy mother, left! ve 
eightee 


Oh! may’st thou learn betimes, my boy, to shun 





The rocks and shoals of mad Ambition’s strife; . ben 
May all thy days in one calm tenor run, ~ dd in th 
And be my pride in the decline of life, " is | 
Be mine the task to rear thy infant mind, “we m 
is the 


And guide thy feeble steps in virtue’s way ; 
Instruct thee where true happiness to find, 4 has lately 
That no remorse may cloud life’s after day, ink seriou 


MRS, EDWARD THOMAS, kings o 








8 of state 
VESTERDAY. B® fact, ins 
Then what is yesterday ?—a ray © PRich will | 













That burst on being’s troubled wave 

Then passed like a swift thought awey. 
Into Eternity’s wide grave : 

A star whose light hath left the sky— 
But for a moment given— 

Scarce gleaming on the gladdened eye, ep dry mi 
Ere it hath left the vault of heaven ! Pane, that 
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